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The Triangle Cinema 


Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 

INFORMATION 


FREE Mailings 

TO RECEIVE our brochure (mailed direct 
bi-monthly) simply telephone (021) 359 
4192 or complete the form on display in 
the foyer. 

Membership Scheme 

MEMBERSHIP costs £5.50 and entitles 
you to discounts on tickets, invitations to 
special previews and mailing of the bi¬ 
monthly programme booklet. 

CINEMA PRICES 

£ 3.00 - Public; £ 2.50 - Members, Students; 
£ 2.00 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 
16s. All tickets £ 2.00 for weekday 
matinees (except Bank Holidays). Proof of 
status must be provided when claiming 
concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Cafe is open seven days a 
week, from 2.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m., serving 
refreshments and home-made cakes. Hot 
snacks are available from 5.00 to 7.00 p.m. 

Facilities for people with disabilities 
are available at the Cinema, and we give 
one complimentary ticket to your 
attendant. Please telephone in advance and 
ask for the House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements. The Box 
Office opens half an hour before the start of 
each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by 
telephone or in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Monday - Friday and from 2.30 
p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. ACCESS and 
VISA welcome; please show your card 
when collecting tickets. 

Advance tickets may also be purchased 
from the Ticket Shop, City Arcade (off 
Corporation Street), Birmingham. 


How to find The Triangle 


ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from 
New Street Station. Walk up Corporation 
Street from the centre of town and 
continue, via the subway at James Watt 
Queensway, towards Aston Street. The 
Cinema is located on the triangular campus 
of Aston University, now called the Aston 
Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 
and 104 stop within easy reach of the 
Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take 
Jennens Row off Masshouse Circus 
Roundabout, then the fourth exit on the 
left (Woodcock Street) and finally second 
on the left—Holt Street. 


HMV 


The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Stores 
at 134 Sr 141, New Street, Birmingham, for 
providing music in the cinema. 


Programme compiled by Peter Walsh. 

Triangle magazine is designed, typeset and produced by 
LION ART (021) 766 8036. Fax (021) 766 8046. 
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THE HAIRDRESSER'S 
HUSBAND 


The Hairdresser's Husband 
(Le Mari de la coiffeuse) ( 15 ) 

July 1-7 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Patrice Leconte. France, 1990. 

Starring: Jean Rochefort, Anna Galiena, Roland Bertin, 
Maurice Chevit. 

Colour. Panavision. Subtitled. 80 mins. 

French director Patrice Leconte didn't receive 
much attention from British critics until his 
stylish and imaginative adaptation of a Simenon 
novel. Monsieur Hire, proved to be one of the 
surprises of the 1989 Cannes Film Festival. Hire 
was in fact Leconte's ninth feature, but much of 
his earlier output consisted of lightweight come¬ 
dies that failed to find distribution in this coun¬ 
try. Now, with the successful release of Hire 
being followed by ecstatic reviews for his new 
film. The Hairdresser's Husband, Leconte has sud¬ 
denly become one of the hottest French direc¬ 
tors around. And the plaudits are fully deserved, 
for he is an original, delightfully idiosyncratic 
talent who manages to combine an attractively 
light comic touch with a keen eye for the sinister 


and the perverse in human nature, especially 
where affairs of the heart are concerned. 

Like its predecessor. The Hairdressser's Husband 
is another story of romantic obsession. It's a 
brighter, funnier and more likeable film than 
Monsieur Hire, mainly because Leconte's male 
protagonist is on this occasion a more sympa¬ 
thetic figure who, unlike the somewhat creepy 
M. Hire, is allowed to realise his fantasy. The 
darker tones of the earlier film are still present, 
though, as Leconte again acknowledges the frag¬ 
ile, impossible nature of romantic fantasy. 

Twelve-year-old Antoine (Henry Hocking) is 
so captivated by his sweetly erotic experiences in 
the presence of a female hairdresser that he 
determines to marry such a woman when he 
grows up. Years later, the now middle-aged 
Antoine (Jean Rochefort) discovers his ideal 
partner and impulsively proposes marriage on 
his first visit to the woman's hairdressing salon. 
Politely ignoring his initial offer, the beautiful 
Mathilde (Anna Galiena) surprises him on a sec¬ 
ond visit by saying that she would be happy to 
accept. The couple are soon married, and their 
devotion to each other is so great that they 
spend virtually all their time in the salon, where 
Antoine watches over his beloved and amuses 
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the customers with his eccentric behaviour. 

Filmed in the same hypnotic, dream-like style 
as Monsieur Hire, Hairdresser explores similar 
areas of erotic fantasy with an attractive blend of 
delicate understatement and sardonic humour. 
The aura of sexuality surrounding the hairdress¬ 
ing salon is brilliantly captured by Leconte, who 
manages to avoid any hint of exploitation by 
imbuing even the most explicit scenes with a 
quality of magic, child-like innocence. This is 
partly achieved through some deft editing, 
which continuously associates the adult Antoine 
with his childhood fixation. It is also present in 
the splendid performance of Jean Rochfort, 
whom Leconte says he cast in the role because 
"he combines the wide-eyed innocence of a 
child with the anxious stigmata of a grown-up." 

Leconte's favourite characters tend to be lon¬ 
ers who exist in their own private fantasy 
worlds, and he delights in revealing the peculiar 
quirks and oddities in their behaviour. In Hair¬ 
dresser, for example, there is the delightful sur¬ 
prise of Antoine's dance improvisations to the 
exotic sounds of taped Arab music, which he 
develops at one point to hypnotise a youngster 
who doesn't want to have a haircut. Or there is 
the small yet revealing scene featuring a sad¬ 
faced, bearded gentleman who, clearly contrary 
to expectation, looks even sadder without the 
beard. 

Leconte is very much in sympathy with the 
dreams and fantasies of his characters, as evi¬ 
denced by the fact that his depiction of the 
destruction of their artificial worlds is always 
tinged with a sense of sadness or even tragedy. 
Such is the case with Antoine and Mathilde, 
whose affair eventually takes on dark, disturbing 
qualities. To begin with, their obsession with 
each other has the effect of isolating them from 
the outside world, and this is brilliantly suggest¬ 
ed in the film by Leconte's technique of slowing 
down the couple's movements as they explore 
their relationship within the confines of the 
salon. And the salon itself becomes a kind of 
love chamber, a world apart, dominated by the 
desires and fantasies of those who live in it. The 
heady romanticism of the lovers' passion is 
beautifully conveyed in a key sequence where 
the couple get drunk on cocktails made up of 
shampoos and shaving lotions. More than a sign 
of the destructive nature of romantic passion, 
the sequence is also a celebration of its perverse 
beauty. Peter Walsh 


Hamlet (U) 

July 5-11 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Franco Zeffirelli. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Mel Gibson, Glenn Close, Alan Bates, Paul 
Scofield, lan Holm. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 134 mins. 

Mel is nothing like a Dane. Yet the casting of 
Mel Gibson as Hamlet is not as mad as it looks. 
He is something of a seasoned Shakespearian 
performer on stage, having, for example, played 
Romeo to Judy Davis's Juliet. Also, Gibson's 
screen persona is not at all unsuitable for Ham¬ 
let. After all, Hamlet is a man in pursuit of 
revenge for psychological wounds of an emo¬ 
tional, family nature and, to this end, feigns 
madness and commits acts of sometimes 
appalling cruelty. This could be a description of 
Mad Max—or, for that matter, Martin Riggs of 
Lethal Weapon. It was precisely Gibson's combi¬ 
nation of manic action and private suffering in 
those roles that convinced Franco Zeffirelli that 
he was the modern Hamlet the film needed. 


He gives a vigorous, straightforward perfor¬ 
mance. This is not an inner, poetic Hamlet: the 
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soliloquies are relatively low-key and informal. 
Yet there are moments of flashing insight (and 
incest). He is particularly good in The Mouse¬ 
trap' scene, first playing Ophelia off against 
Gertrude, then wandering in agitation as the 
play-within-a-play builds to its explosive climax, 
and, in a memorably observant touch, excitedly 
starting to mouth the Player King's speech (for 
the words are actually Hamlet's) as the trap is 
set. He is also excellent in the duel scene, taking 
risks as an actor, playing the clown with an 
'antic disposition' that is part fun but partly a 
reflection of the character's fatalism: he knows 
he is dancing with death. There are often such 
moments in Gibson's performances—his crazi¬ 
ness with the drug dealers in Lethal Weapon, 
Fletcher Christian's hysteria after the mutiny in 
The Bounty —where the character lets himself go, 
and you are unsure whether he is 'acting mad' 
to disconcert his adversaries or has genuinely 
lost control. So there is more than enough in 
Gibson's Hamlet to intrigue students of Shake¬ 
speare and of screen acting. 

The film has been generally well cast, with 
Alan Bates a craftily avuncular Claudius, Glenn 
Close an unusually neurotic Gertrude, Ian Holm 
a pompous and petulant Polonius, Paul Scofield 
an imposing Ghost, and (freed from moping 
around in Merchant/Ivory drapery) Helena Bon- 
ham-Carter a surprisingly moving Ophelia. As a 
film interpretation, Zeffirelli's movie is not as 
imaginative as Olivier's film noir rendering 
('down these mean corridors a man must go') 
nor as powerful as Grigori Kozintsev's bleak 
political reading of the text. He offers Italianate 
earthiness in contrast to Kozintsev's Soviet steel, 
and heart-on-the-sleeve emotion, unlike the 
irony and whiplash wit of Olivier. But, like Koz¬ 
intsev, he catches the claustrophobia of Elsinore, 
the sense of everyone spying on everyone else. 
He cuts out the politics and goes for the emo¬ 
tional heart of the play: Hamlet's feeling of 
betrayal by his mother. Dramatically he sees it as 
a mystery, the solution of which Hamlet knows 
but of which everyone else is ignorant: how to 
bring it out into the open? While teasing out 
how to expose the wrongdoer, Hamlet plays 
with Claudius, like a cat with a mouse. In turn, 
Claudius keeps outmanoeuvring Hamlet politi¬ 
cally, until finally he gets too clever for his own 
good. This is not subtle Shakespeare, but it is 
gripping story-telling and sensual, suspenseful 
cinema. Neil Sinyard 



Jules et Jim <pg> 

July 8-11 

(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Francois Truf faut. France, 1961. 

Starring: Jeanne Moreau, Oskar Werner, Henri Serre. 

Black and white. Franscope. Subtitled. 105 mins. 

One of the late Frangois Truffaut's most celebrated 
films of the 60s , Jules et Jim is being re-released in 
Britain in a new 35mm print. An imaginative yet 
essentially faithful adaptation of Henri-Pierre Roche's 
novel it is set immediately before and after WW1 and 
tells of the friendship between two young men and 
their relationship with the same woman, Catherine 
(played by Jeanne Moreau). 

Anyone who knows Truffaut's work will be 
aware that he was not only obsessed with film 
but also with books. In fact, if you had a library 
you didn't invite him to dinner but rather to 
come for a good read! Many of his films are 
based on novels, as is the case with Jules et Jim 
(Henri-Pierre Roche). And in Truffaut's Jules et 
Jim there is another book, Goethe's Affinites elec¬ 
tives, with all the irony that title conveys as it 
becomes a subject contained within the film. 
Furthermore, both Jules and Jim are writers. 

When considering Truffaut's films, there is a 
tendency to classify them into three categories: 
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the semi-autobiographical Antoine Doinel series, 
the film noir/ suspense movies, and the love 
films, or, more accurately, films about the 
impossibility of love as often represented 
through a triangular relationship. Jules et Jim 
falls into this last category, although all three 
categories have certain thematic traits in com¬ 
mon and they all relate to the theme of soli¬ 
tude—the difficulties involved in sustaining 
human relationships, friendships and communi¬ 
cation. 

The structure of Truffaut's films is always very 
tight, providing a strong sense of form which he 
achieves in a number of ways. First, there is a 
repetition throughout each film of certain visual 
motifs. These can be contained within images or 
parts of sequences (for instance, the images of 
fire and water in Jules et Jim, or the numerous 
freeze-frames of Catherine). Secondly, there is 
often a variation or opposition of certain motifs, 
and examples in Jules et Jim include the various 
chase sequences (on foot, on bicycles, in cars) 
and the different games the protagonists play. 
This kind of variation or opposition often means 
that the second half of a Truffaut film gives the 
opposite image of the first half, forming a kind 
of diptych (see, for example, the two suicide 
attempts in Jules et Jim). Sequencing and framing 
also contribute to this tight structure. Examples 
in Jules et Jim include the way Truffaut traces the 
disintegration of the triangular relationship 
through framing, and how the opening 
sequence acts metonymically for the whole of 
the film. The fast editing of the opening shows 
the two men at play and reveals that most of the 
games involved are ones of illusion and disguise. 
As the story unfolds, we see how dangerous this 
quality in their relationship proves to be. For 
although these games reveal the character's 
childishness, they also set up an opposition 
between illusion and reality and point to the 
inability of the two men to perceive reality prop¬ 
erly. This leads them to create a Catherine who 
is an extension of their own perception. Thus 
their failure to understand her, at least until it is 
too late. 

Jules et Jim is a film about friendship, or, more 
specifically, male friendship. It is also a film 
about the destructive intrusion into that friend¬ 
ship of an ideal (i.e. Catherine, whose smile 
Jules and Jim will follow everywhere). Equally, 
it is a film about a woman whose singular sense 
of justice appears to put Damocles to shame 


until one comes to an understanding of why she 
acts as she does. For Catherine is an ideal creat¬ 
ed by Jules and Jim. She is, therefore, "other", 
both woman and not woman (hence her dis¬ 
guise as a man at the beginning of the film). She 
exists as their illusion, and as such needs to be 
constantly affirmed by both. Thus, when Jim 
withdraws his complicity in the illusion-making 
process, she has no choice but to remove herself 
and the one who refuses to continue to invent 
her. That is the more pessimistic reading of the 
end of the film. A slightly more optimistic inter¬ 
pretation would be to see in Catherine's final 
grand gesture an act of self-affirmation and a 
rupturing of the illusion. From this perspective, 
her suicide becomes the definitive and deliberate 
manifestation of the auto-iconoclast. She 
destroys the icon created by man, albeit in so 
doing she also destroys herself. 

Susan Hayward 

In the Realm of the Senses 
(Ai no Corrida) (18) 

July 12-17 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Nagisa Oshima. France/Japan, 1976. 

Starring: Eiko Matsuda, Tatsuya Fuji, Aoi Nakajima, 

Taiji Tonoyama. 

Colour. Japanese dialogue; English subtitles. 105 mins. 

In 1936, Tokyo was in the grip of something like 
nationalist fervour. Japan was rallying from an 
economic depression, and a new mood of confi¬ 
dence was in the air. Japanese troops were sta¬ 
tioned throughout Manchuria and in Northern 
China. Prosperity seemed just around the cor¬ 
ner. The military was acting with increasing 
autonomy; in February, 1500 soldiers, proclaim¬ 
ing their loyalty to the Emperor (still venerated 
as a deity), staged an attempted coup d'etat and 
tried to assassinate the heads of the country's 
constitutional government. The country swung 
with the army. One year later, the so-called 
'China Incident' (an unprovoked and unautho¬ 
rised attack on a garrison outside Peking by 
Japanese troops) would launch the Sino- 
Japanese war, which enjoyed wholehearted 
popular support. 

Meanwhile, in a closed world of geisha-hous¬ 
es, two lovers called Sada and Kichi were push¬ 
ing their delirious relationship to new extremes. 
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Their passion became public knowledge after 
Kichi's death, when Sada was found wandering 
the streets of Tokyo clutching her lover's severed 
penis as a token of their continuing love. Nagisa 
Oshima, later to become Japan's most important 
film-maker, was four years old at the time. 

Oshima's celebration of Sada and Kichi is 
called in Japanese Ai no Corrida , which translates 
literally as "Love's Bullfight". Their true story 
gives his commitment to Japanese rebels and 
social outsiders a new dimension. Here, for the 
first time, he depicts characters who play abso¬ 
lutely no part in their society. Dedicated to them¬ 
selves and each other, they are oblivious to the 
spirit of militarism that pervades the country 
around them. While children on the street all 
dutifully clutch their miniature national flags, 
and squads of soldiers march through the city 
(to effect another Imperialist mutiny?), Sada and 
Kichi retreat to geisha houses, throwbacks to an 
earlier and more stable Japan, to indulge their 
pleasures. Their only contact with others comes 
when they draw geishas and inn-staff into their 
erotic games, purely to increase their own plea¬ 
sure. 

The film depicts a steady escalation in the 
erotic intensity of the relationship. It opens with 
Sada's arrival as a new employee in Kichi's 
household, trying to break with unspecified 
aspects of her past. Kichi spots her immediately 
and, despite her protests, seduces her. Before 
long, the strength of their passion for each other 
demands that they move away from Kichi's 
home. But the lovers do not set up house 
together. Rather, they enter a world of their 
own. 

Like all worlds apart, this one is generously 
fuelled by the fantasies of those who live in it. 
Sada's demands are insatiable, and Kichi's 
hyper-virile. The elements of hyperbole are deli¬ 
cately stressed, since they push the relationship 
into the expressionist register that makes its con¬ 
vulsive ending not only feasible but necessary. 

At the same time, though, Sada and Kichi's 
world has an authentic Japanese reality: it is a 
summation of the Japanese erotic tradition that 
was born in the pleasure-houses of the Edo Peri¬ 
od (17th to mid-19th centuries), and chronicled 
in the writings of Ihara Saikaku and the prints of 
Utamaro. It was, of course, a ruling class tradi¬ 
tion, and one reason that Sada and Kichi's rela¬ 
tionship is divorced from the society around 
them is that they actually were isolated working 


class/bourgeois defenders of that particular faith, 
without the means of their aristocratic predeces¬ 
sors. 

Oshima himself is entirely lucid about this 
aspect of the film: "Every film I've made 
attempts to express something at its extreme. 
Sada and Kichi express the peak of the Japanese 
tradition of eroticism, a refinement in erotic 
morals which has not only admitted polygamy 
and polyandry but made them an integral part 
of civilised behaviour. The songs and costumes 
that I use in the film belong to this tradition, and 
I consider them very fine. In this respect, I feel 
that the 'extremism' of Ai no Corrida is success¬ 
ful." 

There are two ways in which Oshima pushes 
the story of Sada and Kichi to an extreme. First, 
as he himself suggests, he has assimilated a 
famous factual incident into a particular aesthet¬ 
ic/moral tradition, thereby giving both the inci¬ 
dent and the tradition a new force and clarity. 
Second, he has interpreted the idea of a 'closed 
world' in a way that is probably unprecedented: 
"To make a new kind of film, one needs to adopt 
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new methods. Once the problem of production 
was solved, the overall conception became very 
clear. I set out to make the language of the film 
the sexual act itself." 

Oshima's comment is in one sense quite liter¬ 
al: the film comprises some 20 main scenes, all 
of them featuring the act of copulation. But the 
notion of the sexual act as the 'language' of the 
film also has a figurative dimension. If you 
depict sexual activity in a film, clearly you make 
your audience more than usually conscious of 
their own status as voyeurs. How can you 
exploit this phenomenon? Oshima builds a 
series of reflections on voyeurism into the very 
fabric of the film. He introduces characters who 
are voyeurs, and shows us images of Sada and 
Kichi making love through 'their' eyes. He 
sometimes frustrates the audience by denying 
them the sight of the lovers, making us unsuc¬ 
cessful voyeurs. He makes the audience privy to 
Sada's fantasies, themselves born of jealousy or 
frustration: several brief 'fantasy' sequences are 
interpolated into the main action, without 
warning or explication, and the audience is 
faced with the challenge of interpreting them— 
psychologically? psychoanalytically? thematical¬ 
ly? irrationally? 

This all amounts to a staggering achievement. 
Ai no Corrida has been heralded wherever it has 
played as the film that "leaves nothing to the 
imagination". It is, if anything, the precise oppo¬ 
site. It shows things that are conventionally 
taboo not only to challenge the taboos but also 
to question the nature and meaning of those 
taboos. It quite literally looks at sex—as a basic 
human drive, as an experience of pleasure, as a 
compulsion, as a mystery, as a potential source 
of terror—and explains nothing at all. 

The sudden presence of hard facts in the clos¬ 
ing moment of the film (when a male narrator's 
voice comes from nowhere to recount the after- 
math of the events we have been shown, and to 
locate the action in 1936) merely highlights the 
absence of explanation elsewhere. The film tan¬ 
gles a specific instance of sexuality with a partic¬ 
ular political history, withholding more than it 
reveals. Its meaning can only be constructed in 
the mind of each individual viewer, according to 
his/her knowledge, prejudices, intuitions and 
inhibitions. Intending viewers should be warned 
that the film broaches areas of thought and 
experience deeper than those that preoccupy 
censors. Tony Rayns 


Zhang Yimou 

Right now, Zhang Yimou has the highest inter¬ 
national profile of any of China's 'Fifth Genera¬ 
tion' film-makers. He photographed Yellow Earth 
and The Big Parade , the movies that put the Chi¬ 
nese new wave on the map of world cinema, 
and then turned actor to star in Old Well and the 
action comedy A Terracotta Warrior. His first fea¬ 
ture as a director. Red Sorghum, stunned audi¬ 
ences everywhere and grossed more in more 
markets than most other Chinese movies put 
together. He wrong-footed himself with his sec¬ 
ond film (a would-be thriller about an aircraft 
hijack), but rallied with his third, Ju Don, which 
was nominated for an Oscar despite protests 
from the Chinese authorities. 

While most of his friends and contemporaries 
have been silenced or forced to turn their hands 
to commercial schlock, Zhang has managed to 
shrug off political constraints and make the 
movies he wants to make. His secret is foreign 
backing. Red Sorghum did so well around the 
world that producers have showered Zhang with 
offers of investment. And the Beijing authorities, 
desperate for hard currency, have bitten the bul¬ 
let and allowed Zhang to shoot movies that they 
themselves would never have approved or 
financed. Ju Dou was made with money from 
Japan, and the original negative is held in 
Tokyo. The film is banned in China (the Film 
Bureau has asked Zhang to make unspecified 
cuts before they'll authorise it for release), but 
the Japanese have cheerfully sold it everywhere 


RED 

SORGHUM 
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Red Sorghum 
(Hong Gaoliang) ( 15 ) 

July 14 (5.15 p.m.) 

Director: Zhang Yimou. China, 1987. 

Starring: Gong Li, Jiang Wen, Teng Rujun, Liu Ji. 
Colour. Cinemascope. Subtitled. 92 mins. 


else. Now Raise the Red Lantern is being financed 
from Taiwan—but via Hong Kong, to sidestep 
political embarrassment. 

Zhang's best work has a number of consistent 
features. All of it is set in pre-Communist China, 
close enough to the present to be relevant but 
also far enough back to avoid touchy political 
questions. All of it deals with characters driven 
by their inner desires and passions, sometimes to 
hugely destructive effect. (The gutsy peasant 
characters in Red Sorghum turned their backs on 
traditional morality and carved out the lives 
they wanted for themselves, but the menage d 
trois at the centre of Ju Dou tears itself apart 
under pressures from outside and within.) 
Zhang takes care to anchor each movie in a 
series of striking visual motifs: the field of wild 
sorghum and the blood-red liquor in Red 
Sorghum, soaring swathes of primary-coloured 
cloth in the dyeing workshop in Ju Don. Last, 
but clearly not least, all of the films centre on 
the personality of Zhang's muse, the young 
actress Gong Li. 

"All of my films have started from one vivid 
image in my mind", Zhang reflects. In Ju Dou, it 
was the dyeing workshop, which didn't appear 
at all in Liu Heng's original story. The image 
came to me while I was in hospital, recovering 
from a broken leg. 1 knew nothing about the 
reality of dyeing workshops in the 1920s, and so 
I imagined everything you see in the film. I 
made it all up as I worked on the script. Later I 
found out that real dyeing facilities are nothing 
like I'd envisaged, but I didn't care. We built the 
workshop that the script needed, and the actors 
invented the dyeing methods. 

"What attracted me to the story [of Raise the 
Red Lantern J is what also attracted me to Ju Dou: 
its contemporary resonances. There are only 
three main characters, a sexual triangle, in Ju 
Dou, whereas this film is about a large house¬ 
hold, but both films deal with family strife. I'd 
say it's a typical Chinese situation. There's a Chi¬ 
nese proverb: 'The bitterest fights take place 
under one roof.' The two films are linked in 
another way too: they're both tragedies. What 
draws me to tragic subjects? I don't know, 
maybe there are too many tragedies in 
China . . .". Tony Rayns 

The above introduction has been adapted from 
an article published in Time Out magazine 
(March, 1991). 


Zhang Yimou's film is a cinematic feast. The stuff 
of legend, it satisfies both as a straight folk tale 
and as a tribute to the fertility and endurance of 
Chinese peasant culture, using myth to under¬ 
line deeper historical, cultural and political 
meanings. The story is narrated by a man who 
remembers the lives of his grandparents in a 
remote Northern province in the 1930s. Plot 
details seem almost incidental, for similar ele¬ 
ments can be found in folk cultures the world 
over. A girl is waylaid and ravished in a field, en 
route to an arranged marriage. That her wine¬ 
maker husband-to-be is elderly, wealthy and 
leprous and will mysteriously die, and that her 
ravisher will eventually live with her so that 
together they may make the red sorghum wine, 
are never in doubt. Nor is the fact that this time¬ 
less world is soon to be shattered by the apoca¬ 
lyptic changes of War and Revolution. As 
Zhang's film develops, the tone shifts from light 
to dark, culminating in brutal scenes of horror 
and death when the Japanese army arrives. It 
delights in the physical: Zhang fills the 'Scope 
screen with rich, sensuous images that illumi¬ 
nate and celebrate peasant life {waving sorghum 
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fields, an eclipse of the sun), and uses both 
actors and colour in a deeply expressive way 
that always remains at the service of the story. 
This, his directing debut, confirms him as one of 
the finest and most versatile of China's 'Fifth 
Generation' film-makers. 

Wally Hammond /Time Out 

Ju Dou (15) 

July 14-17 

(See Calendar for times) 

Directors: Zhang Yimou, Yang Fengliang. 

Japan/China, 1990. 

Starring: Li Wei, Gong Li, Li Baotian, Zhang Yi. 

Colour. Mandarin dialogue; English subtitles. 94 mins. 

Zhang Yimou has followed up his delirious Red 
Sorghum with another quintessential^ Chinese 
tale of desire and its traps. Ju Dou is a young 
peasant girl bought as a wife by the elderly 
owner of a dyeing workshop. The old man is 
impotent, but has already driven three wives to 
an early grave because they have failed to give 
him an heir. Ju Dou, however, succeeds in 
becoming pregnant—except that it's not by her 
husband but by his young cousin, Yang Tian- 
quing. The stage is set for a rush of jealousies, 
recriminations, taunts and, ultimately, a murder. 

It's fair to say that Ju Dou is not only a com¬ 
panion piece to Red Sorghum but also a cunning 
inversion of the earlier film's drama. In Red 
Sorghum , Yu and Nine are brought down not by 
their own appetite but by historical circum¬ 
stances beyond their control: the Japanese inva¬ 
sion of China in the 1930s. Ju Dou, a Chinese 
film wholly financed by the Japanese and post- 
produced in Tokyo, takes exactly the opposite 
tack. Once again, a young bride sold into mar¬ 
riage with a monstrous and elderly husband is 
'saved' by a younger and more virile man, but 
this time the transgressive affair (technically 
incestuous, since the husband has taken the 
lover into his family) is destroyed from within. 
Yu and Nine were amoral and solipsistic, but Ju 
Dou and Tianquing are prey to guilt—a guilt 
ultimately embodied by their own illegitimate 
son, who becomes the agent of their punish¬ 
ment. 

It follows logically enough that Ju Dou inverts 
the central concepts of Red Sorghum in other 
ways too. The earlier film's open plains and 
fields give way to the confined and quasi- 


labyrinthine workshop where most of Ju Dou is 
set, and the evil-but-wronged husband puts up 
much more of a fight. The colour red is carried 
over as a visual leitmotiv from the earlier film, 
but it here shades into a sickly, poisonous yel¬ 
low. If Confucian morality strikes back in Ju 
Dou, the surprise is that Zhang de-emphasises 
the tragedy's social context; family and peer- 
group pressures on the central couple are 
sketched deftly enough, but mostly left off¬ 
screen while the main characters enmesh them¬ 
selves in their own internecine plots. Even more 
surprising is Zhang's decision to play the film 
against all the script's intimations of melodrama: 
the conflicts rarely surface in face-to-face or log- 
to-skull confrontations and very little emotional 
feeling is articulated in words. 

Even more than Red Sorghum, this is a film 
where the images do the talking, and almost 
everything they have to say is deeply caution¬ 
ary. The result is neither a melodrama aspiring 
to the status of classical tragedy, nor a tragedy 
vitiated by elements of vulgar melodrama, but 
another of Zhang's quasi-authentic but modern- 
spirited folk tales, completely acceptable as a 
closed narrative for its own sake but also open to 
a wide variety of interpretations. Tony Rayns 

Misery (18) 

July 17-21 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Rob Reiner. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: James Caan, Kathy Bates, Richard Farnsworth. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 107 mins. 


The gore has been toned down and the psychol¬ 
ogy played up in this darkly humorous, engross¬ 
ing adaptation of Stephen King's novel. Paul 
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Sheldon (James Caan) is the successful author of 
a series of romantic fictions, but public demand 
for heroine Misery Chastain's continued adven¬ 
tures has stifled his creativity. So after killing her 
off in the soon-to-be published final instalment, 
he writes a long-neglected personal novel. 
When, on the drive home from his mountain 
retreat, a sudden blizzard sends his car off the 
road, his life is saved by local nurse Annie 
Wilkes (Kathy Bates), who soon has the invalid 
tucked up in her home. It's a bonus that as his 
'number one fan' she's extremely attentive— 
and a definite minus that she's a psychopath 
who's looking forward to his next 'Misery' 
novel. 

William Goldman's sharp, intelligent script 
operates both as psycho-thriller and as sly com¬ 
ment on the sort of attitude toward celebrity 
which can enshrine and—in this case, literally— 
imprison the object of devotion. The casting is 
inspired: Caan oozes frustration at his physical 
disability, while Bates brings authority and an 
eerie naturalness to her demented character, her 
childlike, home-spun expressions ('oogie', 'dirty 
birdy') providing a bizarre counterpoint to her 
increasingly cruel actions. Director Rob Reiner 
captures just the right level of physical tension— 
notably in extreme close-ups on Wilkes's face 
and Sheldon's swollen limbs—but for the most 
part he wisely emphasises the mental duels. Ter¬ 
rific. Colette Maud e/Time Out 

Henry: Portrait of a 
Serial Killer (18) 

July 19-31 

See under 'Crime Wave' season for notes. 

Noce blanche 
(White Wedding) (15) 

July 26-August 1 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Jean-Claude Brisseau. France, 1989. 

Starring: Vanessa Paradis, Bruno Cremer, Ludmila Mikael, 
Francois Negret. 

Colour. 92 mins. 

Noce blanche recycles a hackneyed plot with 
some poignant variations and an impressive film 
acting debut by French pop singer Vanessa Par- 
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adis fshe of "Joe le Taxi" fame]. Jean-Claude 
Brisseau, a one-time literature professor, has 
directed with intensity, though his script might 
have benefited from an extra hand to iron out 
the peripheral platitudes. 

The film is about a married man falling for a 
much younger woman. Bruno Cremer is a high 
school philosophy teacher who takes an interest 
in the troubles of a problem student (Paradis) 
who's up for expulsion for absenteeism and 
anti-social attitudes. He discovers in her a lone¬ 
ly, potentially brilliant student who, he consid¬ 
ers, only needs some special attention. He begins 
to give her private tutoring, and the inevitable 
happens. 

Their liaison lasts for some time and Paradis 
makes a remarkable academic comeback. Cre¬ 
mer tries to back off from the relationship, 
which has all but wrecked his marriage and 
composure. The affair comes to light in an 
embarrassing climax at school, and Paradis is 
expelled and Cremer transferred. 

Brisseau has imagined a heart-breaking 
denouement for his romance, which is lifted out 
of the ordinary by the 17-year-old Paradis. Her 
adolescent stage offered no hint of the subtlety 
and disturbing passion she brings to the role of 
the self-destructive teen. Cremer is adequate as 
the bemused and bewitched prof. variety 




Two Marcel Pagnol 
adaptations 

My Father's Glory 

(La Glorie de mon pere) (U) 

August 2-7, 9-14 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Yves Robert. France, 1990. 

Starring: Philippe Caubere, Nathalie Roussel, Didier Pain, 
Therese Liotard. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 11 i mins. 

Pagnol's turn-of-the-century tale, based on his 
book of the same title, begins with his own birth 
in Aubagne to a pretty seamstress mother 
(Nathalie Roussel) and a dynamic, atheistic 
schoolteacher father (Philippe Caubere). 
Whiling away his days in the rear of the school¬ 
room, the tot learns to read with astonishing 
speed, to the delight of his proud father but the 
alarm of his sensitive mother, who keeps him 
away from books in an effort to preserve his 
childhood. The cheeky scamp wanders about the 
house reading everything from soap wrappers to 
railway schedules, until she is forced to give up. 
The father's teaching posts improve and the 
family moves to Marseilles, where little Marcel's 
Aunt Rose (Therese Liotard) is courted by a 
portly but ebullient government clerk (Didier 
Pain) who marries her and becomes part of the 
family. Marcel gains a younger brother, Paul, 
and his aunt and uncle have twin girls. 

A major episode in La Glorie is when the fami¬ 
ly packs up to spend the summer in the hills 
near Aubagne, in Provence, where Marcel 
(played in boyhood by Julien Ciamaca) falls pas¬ 
sionately in love with the outdoors and the sim¬ 
ple, charmed life of the village. The film's major 


attraction to the French is apparently its story¬ 
book naivete and its affection for a simpler, 
seemingly enchanted life (in which well-pre¬ 
pared food was always present.) Nevertheless, as 
narrated from the viewpoint of the clever young 
Marcel, the tale contains enough self-mocking 
humour to keep it from becoming cloying, while 
its tone of discovery and wonder are irresistible. 
One of the most memorable scenes shows Mar¬ 
cel and his new-found friend, Lili (Joris Moli¬ 
nas), a rough-hewn hill-country boy who shows 
him the secrets of the outdoors, watch a magnif¬ 
icent lightning storm explode over the valley 
from the safety of a cave, only to be chased into 
the rain by a giant owl who lives there. 

Director Yves Robert ( Pardon mon Affaire , The 
Tall Blond Man With One Black Shoe) infuses the 
picture with unabashed romance (such as the 
scene of Marcel's aunt and soon-to-be uncle 
waltzing in the rain at the Parc Borely) and laces 
its humour with deft visual touches of adult 
irony. Scenes in the southern countryside are 
beautifully shot, and the performances of the 
storybook villagers are a delight. But with its 
episodic, novelislic structure, the film loses pace, 
and suffers from an overlong build-up to its 
crowning episode, a hunting trip undertaken by 
Marcel's father. Credit the warm and involving 
tone of Robert's direction for holding it together 
despite a lack of dramatic thrust. And the picture 
also gains from a particularly stirring and 
sprightly score by Vladimir Cosma. variety 

My Mother's Castle (Le 
Chateau de ma mere) (U) 

August 23-31 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Yves Robert. France, 1990. 

Starring: Philippe Caubere, Nathalie Roussel, Didier Pain, 
Therese Liotard. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 98 mins. 

It's easy to see why the sequel to French director 
Yves Robert's La Glorie de mon pere has proved as 
popular in its homeland as the first, as the two 
films are so similar in spirit. Identical cast is fea¬ 
tured in the continuation of the turn-of-the-cen¬ 
tury reminiscences of French author Marcel Pag¬ 
nol's childhood, with young Marcel (Julien 
Ciamaca) now studying for scholarship exams 
Meanwhile, the family's trips to his beloved 
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Citizen Kane (U) 

August 4-7 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Orson Welles. U.S.A., 1941. 

Starring: Orson Welles, Joseph Cotten, Everett Sloane, 
Dorothy Comingore. 

Black and white. 119 mins. 


Provence hills have become a weekend ritual, 
with the main obstacle being the long trek for 
the baggage-laden pilgrims from the end of the 
tram line to the country abode. Relief materialis¬ 
es in the form of a cheerful canal spiker who 
offers them a key to the gated paths along the 
waterway, a short-cut of more than two hours' 
walking. But to use the canals they must tres¬ 
pass across the private lands fronting many 
expensive estates, a breach of procedure Mar¬ 
cel's schoolteacher father, Joseph, feels he sim¬ 
ply cannot risk. 

Director Yves Robert sets a delightful scene at 
a country tavern where the family and the 
canalman, a former student of Joseph's, all take 
turns talking the father into blurring his princi¬ 
ples for their comfort. Pagnol's marvellous 
embroidery of the trespassing incident, in which 
Joseph eventually ends up caught and fearing 
the worst, is storytelling of the first order. . . . 

Not quite as rich (or commercial) as the first 
episode, he Chateau still benefits from Pagnol's 
delightful rendering of human behaviour in a 
simpler time. Robert has his own little jokes 
with the deft visuals, and for those hooked on 
the Pagnol family after seeing part one, this will 
be a pleasurable enough second visit. variety 


Acclaimed by critics as the greatest film ever 
made , Citizen Kane has been reissued 
in a spanking new print to coincide with the 
50th anniversary of its first release in 
America. Time Out film critic Geoff Andrew 
tackles the meaning of 'Rosebud'. 

Fifty years ago, Orson Welles's Citizen Kane was 
released in America. In the ensuing decades, its 
reputation has gone from strength to strength, 
so that since 1962, in the critics' poll held every 
ten years by Sight and Sound, it has consistently 
taken the number one slot as the greatest film 
ever made. Indeed, Time Out's own question¬ 
naires, held two year's ago—the first polling crit¬ 
ics and film-makers, the second readers—also 
saw it take first place, and it's likely that if Sight 
and Sound holds a poll in 1992, it will defeat all 
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comers again. 

So what's so special about the film? Of course, 
it's troubled, controversial history—the effective 
banning/embargo by William Randolph Hearst, 
the yellow-press baron and cinema-chain tycoon 
who inspired it, and the endless arguments 
about authorship prompted by Pauline Kael's 
scholarly but misguided essay extolling the con¬ 
tribution of scriptwriter Herman J. 
Mankiewicz—has made it a cause celebre, but that 
in itself doesn't guarantee or explain its great¬ 
ness. Nor do its innovations in film technique— 
deep focus photography, expressionist sound, 
fluid montage, long takes, non-linear narra¬ 
tive—justify its reputation. They may explain its 
historical importance and influence on later 
film-makers, they may serve as evidence of 
Welles's feverishly imaginative desire to break 
the rules—but that's all. 

As with any other work of art held up as a 
masterpiece, what finally makes Kane so terrific 
is its meaning and the way that meaning is 
expressed. This, in fact, was something conspic¬ 
uously neglected in the recent Guardian tribute 
(shamefully, one of the very few journals so far 
even to acknowledge the film's anniversary), 
where, with the exception of a typically breath¬ 
less, enthusiastic run-through of the movie's 
various technical marvels by Martin Scorsese, 
every film-maker approached for an opinion 
simply said whether they liked it or not. Perhaps 
the film is so rich in meaning that people feel 
befuddled when trying to analyse exactly what 
impresses them; certainly, most accounts of 
what it's about focus on 'Rosebud' and its role in 
a portrait of a corrupted idealist. But if Kane is 
great, there is surely more to it than a hack¬ 
neyed, moralising populist tract about how 



wealth and power don't necessarily bring happi¬ 
ness. 

The thing about 'Rosebud'—the word whis¬ 
pered by the dying Kane at the start of the film, 
which is deemed by the journalist trying to 
'explain' him as the key to his character—is that 
nobody (except for the film's audience) hears 
him say it. Now, this could be seen as an odd 
lapse in continuity (though most critics appear 
not even to have noticed it); given, however, 
the overall expertise of script and direction, it 
would seem fair to give Welles et al the benefit 
of the doubt and try to make sense of it all. And 
the most convincing explanation of how 
Thompson can possibly seek the meaning of a 
word he nor any of Kane's associates have ever 
heard is that his investigative quest (and, conse¬ 
quently, most of the film) takes place entirely in 
the tycoon's mind as he lies, in the last few 
moments before death, meditating on the mean¬ 
ing of his own life. In this last-minute effort to 
understand himself, he imagines how friends, 
family and colleagues will describe him after 
he's gone, and his conclusion is that nobody 
ever really knew him (in that nobody can 
explain the significance of 'Rosebud'). And that's 
hardly surprising, since Kane and his life—as 
with all of us—are a mass of contradictions. 

Such an interpretation is not only entirely in 
keeping with the jumbled, fragmented narrative, 
distorted, shadowy visuals, and echoing sound; 
it also explains why the movie seems more and 
more modern with the passing years. For its sub¬ 
ject, finally, is the fundamental instability (and, 
therefore, the unknowability) of human person¬ 
ality; we're all private, closed-off individuals, lost 
in some private quest for happiness and mean¬ 
ing which is doomed to failure precisely because 
we are neither monolithic nor unchanging. (Of 
the film's early admirers, it was perhaps Borges 
who came closest to proper understanding, 
when he described it as a labyrinth without a 
centre.) And it is that philosophical awareness, 
precisely reflected in Welles's virtuoso cinematic 
style, which makes Citizen Kane at once so revo¬ 
lutionary and so timeless. 

After Dark, My Sweet (18) 

August 9-21 

(See Calendar for times) 

See under 'Crime Wave' season for notes. 
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BERNARDO 
BERTOLUCCI 
THREE FILMS 

I TALIAN DIRECTOR Bernardo Bertolucci is 
probably best known to contemporary British 
audiences for his succes de scandal, Last 
Tango in Paris, and the Oscar-laden Last Emperor. 
But he has been a significant figure in world cinema 
since the early 1960s, which was a period of great 
experimentation and excitement for European 
cinema. Influenced by the French New Wave 
directors of the time (especially Jean-Luc Godard), 
and starting out as something of a protbge of fellow 
Italian poet and film-maker Pier-Paolo Pasolini, 
Bertolucci first established an international reputation 
with his striking second feature, Before the 
Revolution, and went on in the 70s to develop a 
highly individual visual style in collaboration with 
cinematographer Vittorio Storaro, especially with The 
Spider's Stratagem and The Conformist. The 
success of Last Tango catapulted Bertolucci into 
the big-budget league, and Hollywood backing was 
secured even for his explicitly left-wing political epic 
1900. After that film’s critical and financial failure, 
Bertolucci went back to experimenting with different 
forms of cinema (as he had done earlier in his 
career) before re-emerging as a director of large 
scale prestige projects such as The Last Emperor 
and The Sheltering Sky. 

The' very welcome relaunch (in new 35mm prints) 
of Before the Revolution (1964) and The Spider’s 
Stratagem (1970) should shed some light not only 
on the changes in Bertolucci’s art over the years, 
but also on the quality and ambition of European art 
cinema in the 60s and 70s. Last Tango in Paris has 
been added to the programme because it too 
marked a key moment in Bertolucci’s development, 
and the available print is both complete and in fair 
condition. 


Before the Revolution 
(Prima della rivoluzione) 

(PG) 

August 25-28 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. Italy, 1964. 

Starring: Adriana Asti, Francesco Barilli, Allen Midgette, 
Morando Morandini. 

Black and white. Subtitled. 100 mins. 

Bertolucci's stunning second film (his first was 
the Pasolini-influenced The Grim Reaper/La com- 
mare secca) established his reputation as one of 
the most exciting talents of the 60s, when Euro¬ 
pean cinema was still capable of providing a rad¬ 
ical alternative to the Hollywood mainstream. 
Inspired by Stendhal's 1838 novel The Charter- 
house of Parma, it tells of Fabrizio (Francesco Bar¬ 
illi), a wealthy young man from Parma who 
struggles to break away from his family, his 
class and all that they stand for. He calls off his 
engagement with his wealthy childhood sweet¬ 
heart and becomes involved with the Commu¬ 
nist Party. Later, he falls in love with his young 
and beautiful aunt. But all his new involve¬ 
ments lead only to frustration, since Fabrizio is 
unable to commit himself wholeheartedly either 
to the struggles of the Italian working class or 
the demands of his neurotic aunt, whose emo¬ 
tional needs he cannot satisfy. 

"Bertolucci's film seems to do little with its 
source but retain the names of the central char¬ 
acters: Fabrizio; Gina, his aunt and lover; Clelia, 
the woman he marries. Filmed in 1963-4, set in 
1962, the year of Marilyn Monroe's death, the 
film deals with the middle class of Parma, 
Bertolucci's birthplace. Yet he himself refers to it 
as 'a historical film about ambiguity and uncer¬ 
tainty'. Stendhal's novel is about the ambiguity 
and uncertainty of a doomed class in a country 
that was still without a national identity. 
Bertolucci's film is about the bourgeoisie, a per¬ 
sistent and at the same time persistently doomed 
class in an Italy that had long since gained a 
national identity, but which suffered, and suffers 
still, enormous splits between the groups and 
classes that make it up. Before the Revolution is 
indeed a 'historical' film, but not in the Holly¬ 
wood sense. The history is contemporary, the 
emotional and intellectual struggles it presents 
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are not shrouded in the ironies of court intrigue, 
but within the very contemporary concerns of 
the central characters. Where Stendhal speaks to 
the illusory status of ritualized behaviour and 
repressed passions, Bertolucci speaks to the fluid 
frustration of political allegiances and ideals, the 
struggles of a young man attempting to come to 
terms with his own beliefs, his emotional uncer¬ 
tainties and the intolerable stresses of competing 
ideologies. . . . 

"The visual and narrative structure that cre¬ 
ates these elements is influenced to a degree by 
Godard and Truffaut. Even Pasolini is present, 
though only in passing and verbally, by means 
of a quotation from his poetry early in the film. 
However, the rapid cutting, the loose framing, 
the ellipses and overlaps of time differ from the 
New Wave in an important respect. They are 
most often used to express a derangement of the 
senses and to force the spectator to see a world 
through the precarious and somewhat hysterical 
consciousness of Fabrizio and, by seeing through 
it, to see into it. This perceptual play was to 
become a major component of Bertolucci's cine¬ 
ma. In this film, and beginning again in The Spi¬ 
der's Stratagem, he demonstrates a much greater 
interest than Godard in exposing and relating 
the tensions and contradictions of the characters 
which his narratives create. Godard broke com¬ 
pletely with the convention of psychological 
realism. Bertolucci attempts to recode it 
within a modernist frame."—Robert Phillip 
Kolker iBernardo Bertolucci. 

The Spider's Stratagem 
(Strategia del ragno) <pg) 

August 18-21 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. Italy, 1970. 

Starring: Giulio Brogi, Alida Valli, Tino Scotti, 

Pippo Campanini. 

Colour. Subtitled. 102 mins. 

Regarded by many critics as Bertolucci's finest 
film. The Spider's Stratagem is based on a short 
story by Jorge Luis Borges, Theme of the Traitor 
and the Hero. Bertolucci locates the story in a 
small town in the Po Valley. The central protag¬ 
onist, Athos Magnani (Giulio Brogi), returns to 
his birthplace, where his father, murdered by 
Fascists in 1936, is still regarded as a martyr and 
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a hero. He has been summoned by his father's 
former mistress, Draifa (Alida Valli), who urges 
him to seek out the murderer and avenge the 
killing. Athos's subsequent investigation reveals 
a complex web of deceit and subterfuge, and 
casts new light on the allegedly heroic death of 
his father. 

With its complex time-shifts and painterly 
images. The Spider's Stratagem is at once one of 
the most demanding and most pleasurable of 
Bertolucci's films. It was his first collaboration 
with cinematographer Vittorio Storaro, and 
together they developed the elaborate visual 
style that was to become a hallmark of Bertoluc¬ 
ci's work in the 70s and 80s. In his book on the 
director, Robert Phillip Kolker discusses the film 
as a key work in Bertolucci's development. 

"This is the film in which Bertolucci finds his 
own voice, the voice that is first noticed in Before 
the Revolution and is buried under the Godardian 
discourse of Partner. With the help of Vittorio 
Storaro, he manifests the elements of visual 
style, including the long, luxurious tracking 
shots, the rich colouring, the ability to register 
and make significant the textures of walls and 
buildings—the articulate environments which 
define the characters of the narrative—that 
mark his films of the 1970s. He also brings to 
fruition the synthesizing sense that first became 
evident in Before the Revolution, that ability to 
bring to bear on the form and content of his 
work influences from a variety of sources, creat¬ 
ing a text of complexity and reverberation. . . . 

"Like The Conformist, The Spider's Stratagem 
concerns the fascist period in Italy. But, unlike 
the later film, it is not a luxurious re-creation of 
the 30s. Rather, set in an ephemeral present, it 
concerns the encroachment of the past and the 
re-creation of the present into the past. A young 
man, Athos Magnani Jr, returns to his home 
town (to which Bertolucci gives the name of 
'Tara', the plantation in Gone With the Wind, that 
great Hollywood fantasy of passion and history 
frozen on a back lot). He comes to seek the truth 
about the murder of his father, a great anti-fas¬ 
cist hero, idolized by the town. The truth he dis¬ 
covers is a lie. His father betrayed his cause, and 
to cover the betrayal had himself killed by his 
comrades in an elaborate plot so contrived as to 
make his death a spectacle that turns himself 
and the town into a legend. 

"I say that, in The Spider’s Stratagem, the past 


encroaches upon the present. More precisely, 
the diegesis of the film—the fictional world sig¬ 
nified by its narrative—takes place in two times, 
the past and the present, which overlap and 
destroy each other. Once Athos Jr steps off the 
train, at the beginning of the film, he enters the 
history of the 30s, in a town where time has 
stopped, and where the 'present' time of his 
investigations and the 'flashbacks' that elaborate 
the story of his father as it is told to him inter¬ 
twine until they become part of an elaborate 
structure which finally entraps young Athos 
himself." 

Last Tango in Paris 
(L'ultimo tango a Parigi) 

(18) 

August 21-25 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. Italy/France, 1972. 

Starring: Marlon Brando, Maria Schneider, Jean-Pierre 
Leaud, Massimo Girotti. 

Colour. English and French dialogue; English subtitles. 129 
mins. 

When it first appeared in 1972, Last Tango creat¬ 
ed a storm of controversy, with film critics and 
countless other media pundits either acclaiming 
it as a landmark film or denouncing it as a piece 
of pornography. Fortunately, the film is a suffi¬ 
ciently rich and complex work to have survived 
the hysteria that surrounded its initial reception. 
It can now be seen as a key statement of 
Bertolucci's psychological and artistic concerns, 
containing a heady mixture of the oppositions 
and contradictions that fuel his best work. 

Ironically for a film renowned for its explicit 
treatment of sexuality. Last Tango is more con¬ 
cerned with what separates its protagonists than 
the ties that bind. The central character, Paul 
(Marlon Brando), is a tormented American in 
Paris who begins to meet a young woman for 
anonymous sex in an empty apartment. As one 
critic noted, "the cunning revelation of the film 
is that anonymity breeds intimacy, which is the 
bedfellow of contempt." The entire film can be 
seen as a brilliantly choreographed dance of 
death, with Brando's soul-bearing performance 
giving emotional depth to Bertolucci's study of 
human anguish and despair. 
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TRIANGLE SEASON 


T HIS SHORT season of films has been 

compiled to complement our screening of two 
important new releases in this programme: 
John McNaughton’s extraordinary Henry: Portrait of 
a Serial Killer, and James Foley’s film of Jim 
Thompson’s novel After Dark, My Sweet. The 
selection reflects the two main strands in the current 
interest in crime fiction, namely the fascination with 
serial killers and the resurgence of interest in the 
best American writers of paperback crime fiction. 

Henry: Portrait of a Serial 
Killer (18) 

July 19-31 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: John McNaughton. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Michael Rooker, Tracy Arnold, Tom Towles. 
Colour. 83 mins. 

One of the most impressive directorial debuts of 
recent years, John McNaughton's chilling study 
of a blithe serial murderer leaves one drained 
and disturbed. While staying at the Chicago 
apartment shared by Otis (Tom Towles) and his 
timid sister Becky (Tracy Arnold), Henry 
(Michael Rooker) slowly draws his old prison 
buddy into a dark, obsessive world of casual 
murder. The violent images are at first oblique, 
Henry's past victims shown as a series of 
grotesque tableaux—accompanied by the echo¬ 
ing (recorded?) sounds of their death struggles. 
The violence later becomes graphic, but what 
makes it so disturbing, at times almost unwatch- 
able, is the detached tone McNaughton main¬ 
tains throughout. Whether presenting a halting 
conversation or a scene of sickening violence, 
the camera observes these events with an 
unblinking eye. Even so, this amoral tone and 
semi-documentary look are lent an extra, 
stylised dimension by some precise framing and 


skilful lighting. Rooker has since been seen as 
the repairman in Sea of Love, but his performance 
here achieves a far more frightening intensity. 
For despite his dumb charm, Henry is an ice 
killer for whom murder and taking a cold beer 
out of the fridge are much the same thing. Co¬ 
scriptwriter Richard Fire's terse, telling dialogue 
achieves what McNaughton has called "the poet¬ 
ry of idiocy", with Otis asking, "Where you 
goin'?" and Henry replying, "Nowhere. You 
wanna come?" A remote possibility of redemp¬ 
tion seems to be offered by Henry's tentative 
relationship with the damaged Becky, but even 
this faint glimmer of hope is extinguished by a 
devastating, downbeat ending. A film of fero¬ 
cious and haunting power. Nigel Floyd 

Before and After •'Henry'’ 
Nigel Floyd examines the John 
McNaughton file. 

Allhough it now appears to be riding the present 
wave of serial killer movies, John McNaughton's 
Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer in fact initiated this 
modern cycle. Shot in four weeks during the 
winter of 1985, but delayed by a series of post¬ 
production and censorship problems, Henry pre- 
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dates all of the films with which it is now being 
compared—including the phenomenally suc¬ 
cessful Silence of the Lambs. McNaughton has 
since directed two more films, and is currently 
preparing his fourth, Mad Dog and Glory , which is 
being executive-produced by Martin Scorsese 
and will star Robert De Niro. So who is John 
McNaughton, and why has his low-budget 
debut feature provoked so much controversy? 

An only child, McNaughton grew up in Chicago, 
watching TV, drawing and painting, then flirting 
with rock 'n' roll before enrolling at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois in 1967. Abandoning his art and 
photography studies, he later transferred to 
Columbia College in Chicago, to study TV pro¬ 
duction. After graduating, he drifted in and out 
of jobs before returning to Chicago, buying his 
own equipment and starting to produce and 
direct local TV shows, commercials and industri¬ 
al shorts. In 1983, the president of MPI Home 
Video, Waleed Ali, hired McNaughton to direct a 
cheap syndicated TV series about 'famous' gang¬ 
sters, Dealers in Death. According to 
McNaughton, this involved splicing together old 
black and white newsreel and 'B' movie off-cuts, 
then adding a linking voice-over commentary by 
Broderick Crawford. "Really," recalls 
McNaughton laughing, "it was like saying, 
'Remember all those great old gangster movies? 
Well, we don't have any of them but here's a 
bunch of other old stuff'." 

Then, in 1985, Waleed Ali said, "Let's make that 
low-budget horror movie we always talked 
about," so McNaughton had to come up with an 
idea. The catalyst was a TV interview with real- 
life serial killer Henry Lee Lucas, who claimed to 
have murdered 360 people: "Henry was slow- 
talking and kind of strange looking, but he had 
this sort of dumb charm. And it was because he 
had this kind of charm that he had been able to 
get close enough to people to slaughter them. So 
I immediately thought, 'Here was real-life hor¬ 
ror.' And anyway we had no budget for chain¬ 
saws and special effects and monsters." 

Originally, McNaughton and his pro 
Steven Jones thought of making a semi-docu¬ 
mentary movie—"A sort of week in the life of a 
serial killer"—but when scriptwriter Richard Fire 
and cast members Michael Rooker, Tracy Arnold 
and Tom Towles became involved, what had 
now become an ensemble effort took on a more 
structured and stylised form. The intention from 
the outset was to achieve two things: an 


unorthodox approach to audience identification, 
and a distanced and objective moral tone. It is 
these two elements, rather than the traditional 
accusations of gratuitous violence or cynical 
exploitation, which have been at the centre of 
the controversy surrounding Henry. 

On the question of audience identifica 
McNaughton is justifiably adamant: "I hate 
being criticised for succeeding in what we set 
out to do. People act as if this is something that 
happened accidentally, when that was very 
much the idea. You come into any film looking 
for a character to hang on to, a character to 
identify with. And we tried to change the rules, 
to do something different, to push the bound¬ 
aries of film-making a little bit. So you come 
into the picture looking around for the character 
you're going to hang your hat on, and eventual¬ 
ly you realise, in an uncomfortable fashion, that 
it's the bad guy, it's Henry." 

It was the film's amoral tone that caused 
most problems with the American censors, who 
not only criticised McNaughton for failing to 
take up a moral position, but also were unable 
to deal with the fact that Henry doesn't get 
caught in the end. Once again, McNaughton 
insists that this is precisely the point: "I hate it 
when a film-maker tells me what moral judge¬ 
ments to make, when everything is pre-pack¬ 
aged for me. What we tried to do was to say, 
'What do you think the morality of this piece is, 
what do you think the morality of Henry's soul 
is? I'm not going to tell you, look into yourself, 
spend some time thinking about it'." 

The culmination of this strategy of forcing t 
audience back onto themselves occurs in the 
film's most disturbing scene. Entering the house 
of a suburban family, Henry and Otis appear to 
murder them "live" on screen. It is a harrowing, 
almost unwatchable scene, but worst of all is the 
way the camera then pulls back to reveal our 
guilty complicity in this vicariously violent spec¬ 
tacle. 

"That's really the key scene of the pict 
explains McNaughton. "We used video, because 
to me the emotional content of a video image is 
different from a film: with film you believe in 
the surface illusion, but with video you don't. So 
video tape to me, having grown up in the 60s— 
when the Kennedy assassination was run end¬ 
lessly on TV, and that degraded video image was 
used for the Vietnam war footage—that video 
image reads as real, instantaneous, now. 
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"So we knew that by using that video image, 
would make that act seem absolutely, terrifying¬ 
ly real. And then the idea was to put parenthe¬ 
ses around parentheses. We set it up so you see 
Henry and Otis about to enter the house, and 
then you see the image on the TV. And because 
you know they have a video camera, you think 
you're seeing them murder the family as they're 
taping it. But then you realise that you're sitting 
there watching it on the cinema screen just as 
they're sitting there watching it on the video. 

"And that's where the whole picture 
inside out, where it says to you: 'You think this 
is graphic, but you're sitting here watching it, 
wailing to be entertained. Now what do you 
think about yourself, and what do you think 
about watching this kind of violence on the 
screen?" 

Despite the haphazard distribution of Henry, the 
film has proved a valuable 'calling card' for 
McNaughton, whose second film, a sci-fi picture 
called The Borrower, will be released here on 
MGM video in the autumn. He has also directed 
a concert film based on Eric {Talk Radio) 
Bogosian's one-man stage show. Sex, Drugs and 
Rock '«' Roll. "It was an incredibly strong show, 
says McNaughton modestly, "so we tried to go in 
with the idea that the show was like a precious 
stone, a diamond, and that our job was just to 
provide a cinematic setting, which is also beauti¬ 
ful unto itself, but whose primary purpose was 
to highlight the gem." Next up is Mad Dog and 
Glory, a crime thriller written by Richard {Color of 
Money) Price, in which gentle crime scene tech¬ 
nician Robert De Niro gets involved with a mob¬ 
ster's girlfriend and, for the first time in his life, 
has to fight for someone he cares about. 

For the moment, McNaughton has had to 



accept that he and his producer, Steven Jones, 
will be haunted by Henry for many years to 
come: " Henry has had its day in the States and 
hopefully we're moving on. Sometimes, though, 
it's rather frustrating, because although we've 
made two more films since Henry, and we're 
about to make a fourth, my name is always 
John {Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer) 
McNaughton. Of course I'm glad the film was 
well received at the time, but it's not like it's the 
only thing I'm ever gonna do in my life." 

Nigel Floyd 

Manhunter (18) 

July 18 (9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Michael Mann. U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: William L. Petersen, Kim Greist, Joan Allen. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. 118 mins. 

Michael Mann's excellent Manhunter is based 
on Thomas Harris's second novel Red Dragon 
(1981), the story of a detective who tracks down 
mass murderers. Harris continued the serial 
killer theme with his third book. The Silence of 
the Lambs, the film version of which has 
proved to be a phenomenal success. 

A mass murderer is on the rampage and a for¬ 
mer F.B.I. detective (William L. Petersen) is 
called in to help. His particular skill is what one 
might call the application of the Method to mur¬ 
der. By entering into the minds of the killers and 
thinking like them, he can facilitate their arrest 
by anticipating their next move. The only draw¬ 
back is that such deductive powers are making 
him as psychologically disturbed as they are. 

Intimations of Hitchcock (transference of guil 
shade into evocations of Peeping Tom, as we learn 
more of the killer's disturbed childhood, his 
obsession with cameras, and his relationship 
with a blind woman. The horror imagery inten¬ 
sifies as the killer becomes a night stalker, and a 
startling scene with a sleeping tiger implies the 
animal as a metaphor for modern man's 
repressed self that, if aroused, can erupt into 
monstrous rage. 

Although he has had enormous success as t 
initiator of TV's Miami Vice, director Michael 
Mann has yet to achieve the same success in the 
cinema. It can only be a matter of time for he is 
one of the most formidable film-makers on the 
current scene. Like his previous films Violent 
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Streets ( Thief) and The Keep , Manhunter has its 
problems of narrative coherence, and the hero's 
home life is dimly dramatised. But the forensics 
are fascinating, the pop soundtrack eerie and 
unusual, and the visual surface has a deperson¬ 
alised brilliance that dazzles the eye and chills 
the blood. At times the atmosphere is as oppres¬ 
sive and fearful as in Wolfen. This is especially 
true of the times when children catch a glimpse 
of this world's heart of darkness, or in a meeting 
with the psychopathic Dr. Hannibal Lecter (a 
spine-chilling performance from Brian Cox) 
where even the hardened detective breaks out 
in a cold sweat at the waves of menace and 
malevolence emanating from the walls of that 
White padded Cell. NeilSinyard 


The Honeymoon Killers (18) 

July 25 (7.00 p.m.) 

Director: Leonard Kastle. U.S.A., 1969. 

Starring: Shirley Stoler, Tony Lo Bianco, Mary Jane Higby, 
Doris Roberts. 

Black and white. 108 mins. 


Based on the case histories of Martha Beck and 
Raymond Fernandez, who were electrocuted in 
1951 for committing a series of gruesome mur¬ 
ders, Leonard Kastle's The Honeymoon Killers is 
one of the most intriguing and unclassifiable of 
all American crime movies. In one sense at least, 
it remains a genuine one-off achievement, since 
Kastle, who wrote the script and took over as 



director when Martin Scorsese left the project, 
has not made another film to date. And the 
approach of this novice film-maker is not merely 
unorthodox but highly ambitious in terms of its 
formal strategies. Thus, despite a low budget and 
subject matter that's ripe for a sensationalist 
treatment. The Honeymoon Killers is neither an 
exploitation picture nor a conventional crime 
drama with a moral axe to grind. What's more, 
its 'alternative' status as a camp cult classic hard¬ 
ly does it any kind of justice, as demonstrated by 
Alex Cox's singularly unhelpful comments when 
introducing the film in the B.B.C.'s 
"Moviedrome" series. 

Perhaps the first thing to be said in favour of 
the film's approach to the story of Martha, Ray 
and their unfortunate victims is that it doesn't 
take the form of a horror or freak show. Rather, 
Kastle treats the material as a bizarre tale of 
love, deception, betrayal and murder, played out 
on the fringes of an American society where 
even the most marginal figures seem bent on 
participating in the love and marriage stakes. 
Ray (Tony Lo Bianco) is a small-time con man 
who robs elderly spinsters and widows by posing 
as a respectable prospective husband. Martha 
(Shirley Stoler) is an overweight and sexually 
repressed nurse who lives with her aged mother. 
The two meet through a lonely hearts club 
which Ray uses to bait his victims. Martha falls 
in love with Ray and, despite his criminal life, 
insists on joining him. Posing as brother and sis¬ 
ter, the couple set out to defraud lonely, vulner¬ 
able women who are looking for partners. When 
their plans are thwarted, mainly due to Martha's 
intense bouts of jealousy, they resort to murder¬ 
ing their victims. 

Despite the use of stereotypical characters an 
some crude psychologising, the film doesn't so 
much 'explain' its characters as reveal or suggest 
more general insights through carefully chore¬ 
ographed staging and a precise visual style. In 
collaboration with cinematographer Oliver 
Wood, Kastle maintains a careful control over 
framing and camera movement, which he uses 
to highlight or conceal certain information and 
generally to develop new meanings within a 
scene or shot. It's a technique that's particularly 
effective in bringing out the disparity between 
the expectations of the female victims and the 
reality of Ray's and Martha's intentions. It also 
helps to infuse each encounter depicted in the 
film with a strange, eerie quality, which devel¬ 
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ops into genuine horror as we realise the terrible 
consequences for the innocent victims. 

Equally impressive is the way in which the film 
points to the deceptions that are possible 
through communication via magazine advertise¬ 
ments, letters, photographs and telephone con¬ 
versations. A good example of this is provided in 
a marvellous montage sequence early in the 
film, in which Martha and Ray correspond by 
post and each contrives to lie about their lives 
and feelings. The subsequent relationship which 
develops between this strange couple continues 
to contain its deceits and mysteries, even after a 
double betrayal has landed them both in prison. 
Pointedly, the haunting final scene shows 
Martha more interested in pondering over Ray's 
final letter than their impending trial. And as the 
camera pulls back, we hear Ray's disembodied 
voice whisper his undying love: "You and you 
alone are the only woman I ever loved and ever 
will love, now and beyond the grave." 

Peter Walsh 

Three Jim Thompson 
Adaptations 

After Dark, My Sweet (18) 

August 9-21 (See Calendar for 
times) 

Director: James Foley. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Jason Patric, Rachel Ward, Bruce Dern, 

George Dickerson. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. Ill mins. 

Director/co-writer James Foley has given this 
near-perfect adaptation of a Jim Thompson 
novel a contemporary setting and emotional 
realism that make it as potent as a snakebite. 
Foley's take on After Dark , My Sweet feels right 
from the first frame, as ex-boxer and nuthouse 
escapee "Kid" Collins (Jason Patric) shambles 
into a desert town with a cardboard bundle 
under his arm, accompanied by his own desulto¬ 
ry narration of Thompson's pungent first-person 
narration. 

In a bar he meets Ray Anderson (Rachel Ward), 
who tortures and tests him with her wit before 
taking him home. "I'm worried about Mr. 
Anderson," says Collins before coming inside. 
"He's dead. He went to hell," says Fay, in one of 
the picture's many examples of tart dialogue. 



She puts him to work as a handyman on the 
rambling estate, while both provoking and fend¬ 
ing off their sensual attraction. Out for a beer 
and a dance in a country and western joint, the 
two are joined by a wily ex-detective (Bruce 
Dern), who immediately gets designs on Collie, 
as Fay calls him, as a partner in a kidnapping 
scheme. Kid gets sucked into it, but as he keeps 
telling Fay, he's not stupid. Dern has pegged him 
as someone with nothing to lose, but the boxer 
is trained at defending his life, and soon ends up 
in control of the other two in a cat-and-mouse 
game of suspicion and savvy. His love for Fay, 
finally consummated in a powerful and unre¬ 
strained scene, raises the stakes, as Collie more 
than anything wants someone to trust. 

The rattlesnake of a script by Foley and Robe 
Redlin is full of tight corners and neat surprises, 
and includes voiceover passages of Thompson's 
mesmerizing interior prose. The detached point 
of view in this suspense thriller leaves audiences 
as much twisted by doubt as Collie. One is never 
sure how much is certain, or what is really going 
on. Foley, who demonstrated a talent for mak¬ 
ing on-the-fringe characters compelling in the 
Sean Penn and Christopher Walken-starrer At 
Close Range, goes a few notches better in this, 
surely his best picture yet. Framing establishes a 
sense of menace from the outset, and camera 
stays right in with the characters until the very 
last image, offering many an indelible moment. 

Ward is at her direct and provocative best as 
the lonely widow who can never give a straight 
answer, and Patric is enigmatic and affecting as 
the bruised drifter. Even in the critical scene 
where he tells Fry his "mental illness" was all a 
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scam to avoid a rap for murder, one can't be 
sure. Dern has his best role in years as the grasp¬ 
ing Uncle Bud, and actually evokes some sympa¬ 
thy for the weasely character, while George 
Dickerson as Goldman, a doctor who takes 
rather too personal an interest in Collie's well¬ 
being, adds elusively creepy undertones to the 
role. 

The picture's triumph is that it steers clear of 
genre and period trappings and yet achieves 
such emotional veracity. Filmed in the arid and 
existential sun-blasted landscape of Indio, Cali¬ 
fornia, the pungently seedy film creates a kind 
of genre unto itself, a film soleil, perhaps, variety 

The Grifters (18) 

August 14-18 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Stephen Frears. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Anjelica Huston, John Cusack, Anette Bening, 
Pat Hingle. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 110 mins. 

This is probably the finest of the recent batch of 
movies based on the work of Jim Thompson, a 
distinguished American writer of the hardboiled 
school. The authentic spirit of his crime novels is 
here caught to good effect in the tale of Roy 
(John Cusack), a small-time grifter (con artist) 
caught between the rival ambitions of his moth¬ 
er (Anjelica Huston) and girlfriend (Anette Ben¬ 
ing). Donald Westlake's pared-down screenplay 
keeps the action tightly focused on the personal 
interaction between the three main characters as 
they struggle to escape and/or dominate each 


other, while Stephen Frears joins the list of 
British directors who seem positively inspired 
when dealing with what appear to be 
quintessentially American subjects and locations. 
With great performances all round, and Huston 
absolutely magnificent, the result is something 
like a Greek tragedy played as film noir —a story 
of deceit, betrayal and revenge, laced with sassy 
wit and some genuine hints of terror. 

The Kill-Off (18) 

August 14-18 (showing with 
The Grifters) 

Director: Maggie Greenwald. U.S.A. 1989. 

Starring: Loretta Gross, Andrew Lee Barrett, 

Jackson Sims, Steve Monroe. 

Colour. 97 mins. 

Maggie Greenwald's low-budget yet stylish 
adaptation of Thompson's fascinating 1957 
novel discovers both an unlikely feminist per¬ 
spective and a touch of American Gothic in its 
source. The setting here is a small American sea¬ 
side town where the vicious rumour mongering 
of a bedridden woman sets off an explosive 
chain reaction of suicide, adultery, betrayal and 
murder. The film simplifies Thompson's charac¬ 
ters and thus reduces the range of perspectives 
provided in the novel. At the same time, 
though. The Kill-Off succeeds far better than 
most of its big-budget cousins when it comes to 
capturing the sheer hopelessness and seediness 
of the author's world. Drawing comparisons 
with Blue Velvet, River's Edge, and Blood Simple, 
Greenwald herself has described The Kill-Off as 
being "part of an American anti tradition, look¬ 
ing at the no-exit claustrophobia of small-town 
life. That grotesque Gothic feel is also inherent 
in Thompson, and I worked very hard to be true 
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to that. Constantly, while shooting, 1 was asking 
myself, am I going soft on that?, or is this senti¬ 
mental or weak? I pushed very hard to be 
relentless." 

Miller's Crossing (18) 

August 8-10 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Joel Coen. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Gabriel Byrne, Marcia Gay Harden, 

John Turturro, Jon Polito. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 115 mins. 

Joel and Ethan Coen—the brothers responsible 
for Blood Simple, Raising Arizona and this year's 
Cannes Film Festival prize-winner. Barton Fink — 
have come up with another fast-moving display 
of exuberant cinematic style and switchback 
plotting. Albert Finney and Gabriel Bryre are 
improbably but brilliantly cast as, respectively, a 
gang boss and his trusty henchman in prohibi¬ 
tion America. When they both fall for the same 
devious moll, the stage is set for a classic dilem¬ 
ma of honour, ethics and loyalty. The Coens 
keep their unusual eye for eccentric detail and 
show real flair for the atmosphere and snappy 
dialogue of the hardboiled novel and the classic 
Hollywood gangster movie. 


"The belated U.K. release of Miller's Crossing 
means that it now appears as part of a gangster 
revival (after Dick Tracy and GoodFellas and just 
before The Godfather Part 111) and also in the mid¬ 
dle of a wave of noir- ish adaptations from Amer¬ 
ican hardboiled fiction (see The Hot Spot and a 
flood of Jim Thompson). In fact, by choosing to 
make a Dashiell Hammett movie, albeit without 
officially adapting one of his books (much as 
they dealt with James M. Cain in Blood Simple), 
the Coens are returning to the roots of both 
areas, a move which gives their film a strange air 
of both self-consciousness and purity, a kind of 
knowing classicism."—Steve Jenkins /Monthly 
Film Bulletin. 
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Point Blank (18) 
August 22 (9.00 p.m.) 


Director: John Boorman. U.S.A., 1967. 

Starring: Lee Marvin, Angie Dickinson, Keenan Wynn, 
Carroll O'Connor. 

Colour. Panavision. 92 mins. 

The greatest of Hollywood's tough thrillers of 
the 60s—and still British director John Boor¬ 
man's best film by a long way— Point Blank is a 
stunning cinematic treatment of The Hunter by 
Richard Stark (a.k.a. Donald Westlake, who 
adapted Thompson's The Grifters for the screen). 
Lee Marvin, in what was perhaps his finest role, 
plays Walker, a violent, old-style criminal who is 
double-crossed by his partner when stealing a 
fortune in loot from a rival gang operating a 
'drop' on the deserted island prison at Alcatraz. 
Shot and left to die. Walker somehow survives 
and 'comes back from the dead' to claim his 
share of money from the Organisation. But his 
no-nonsense, violent methods are continuously 
frustrated by the Organisation's front as a 
bureaucratic business run by executives whose 
wallets are filled with credit cards rather than 
wads of stolen cash. Boorman makes brilliant 
use of the gangster/thriller framework 'to 


explore the increasing depersonalisation of liv¬ 
ing in a mechanised urban world'. Beautifully 
shot in wide-screen Panavision on locations in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and given a 
complex, labyrinthine structure through an 
extensive use of flashbacks and other devices. 
Point Blank is a rare example of just how exciting 
and innovative a commercial Hollywood movie 
can be. We are please to revive it here in a new 
35mm print recently made available by the 
British Film Institute. Don't miss it. 

The Hot Spot (18) 

August 28-31 

(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Dennis Hopper. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Don Johnson, Virginia Madsen, 

Jennifer Connelly. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 130 mins. 

"Film noir for the 90s" is how the publicity line 
described Dennis Hopper's stylish, languorous 
and rather erotic movie. It's based on a 1951 
Charles Williams novel, whose archetypal plot 
has drifter Harry Madox inevitably finding his 
way into trouble in a small Texas town. At first 
he lands a job as a used-car salesman, but the 
lure of two restless females (one the boss's wife, 
the other a pretty but mysterious fellow worker) 
and a supposedly fail-safe bank heist prove too 
great to resist. Needless to say, things don't work 
out as planned, and Madox becomes enmeshed 
in a web of lust, greed and extortion. 

"Hopper clearly was impressed by what he 
learned from working with David Lynch on 
Blue Velvet. The Hot Spot seeps with atmosphere, 
unfolds at a deceptively relaxed pace, steadily 
accumulates noir- ish grit, then dizzily plunges 
into a Lynch-like plumbing of the heart of Main 
Street, U.S.A."— Variety. 

Miami Blues (18) 

August 28-31 

(showing with The Hot Spot) 

Director: George Armilage. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Fred Ward, Alec Baldwin, Jennifer Jason Leigh. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 97 mins. 

Miami provided masterly, hardboiled novelist 
Charles Willeford with the setting for a series of 
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bracing thrillers featuring Sergeant Hoke Mose¬ 
ley, a tough, middle-aged homicide cop who 
lives alone in a sleazy hotel and has problems 
with drink, badly fitting dentures and alimony 
payments. Now one of these Moseley books, 
Miami Blues, has been brought to the screen by 
writer-director George Armitage. . . . 

It's one of the best, most entertaining Ameri¬ 
can films of the year. The picture begins with 
Hoke's adversary, the blue-eyed, crew-cut 
charmer Fred Frenger (Alex Baldwin) flying into 
Miami to launch a one-man crime wave. On the 
plane. Junior (as he likes to be called) practices 
forging signatures from stolen credit cards. 
Walking through the airport lounge he steals a 
fancy case by bribing its four-year-old guardian 
with candy. Going down the escalator he is 
importuned by a disciple of Hare Krishna whose 
finger he breaks so violently the poor chap dies 
of shock, thus bringing Hoke Moseley on to the 
scene. 

The 'blithe psychopath' (Willeford's phrase) 
picks up Susie (Jennifer Jason Leigh), a dim 
prostitute studying business and English at a 
local college. He then encounters Moseley, 
whose gun, badge and dentures he steals after 
giving him a near lethal beating. The violent, 
posturing Junior is an extravagant version of the 
chameleon confidence trickster, who is in turn 
the American idea of the infinitely trans¬ 
formable self taken to a dramatic extreme. 

The film, if slightly less ironically bleak than 
Willeford's novel, is bizarrely funny, frightening 
and genuinely unnerving in the way it constant¬ 
ly wrong-foots US. Philip French/77ie Observer 


MatineeS 

lATENIGH* 


Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 

Green Card ( 12 ) 

July 3-7 

Director: Peter Weir. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Andie McDowell. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 107 mins. 

Gerard Depardieu’s first English-language film 
was written specifically for him by Peter Weir (the 
Australian director whose earlier American 
movies include Witness and Dead Poets Society) 
and teams him with Andie McDowell, well- 
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remembered from sex, lies, and videotape. He’s 
a French composer who can’t get a work permit 
unless he’s married to a U.S. citizen; she’s a 
botanist who needs a husband in order to get an 
apartment with a greenhouse. They go through a 
marriage of convenience, and plan never to see 
each other again. But the immigration authorities 
want to interview them, so they’re forced to 
spend 48 hours together concocting a shared 
story. No prizes for guessing the outcome, but 
the characterisations of the two leads are 
endearing enough to keep the comedy credible 
even when the situations develop into the stuff of 
Hollywood screwball. The result is a winning 
romantic comedy that proved to be one of the 
year’s highest-quality crowd-pleasers. Full marks 
to all concerned, and vive le difference.—Tony 
Whitehead. 

Jimi Hendrix Double 

July 12-14 

Jimi Hendrix at the Isle 
of Wight ( 12 ) 

Director: Murray Lerner. u.k., 1990. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 55 mins. 

Jimi Plays Monterey (U) 

Director: D. A. Pennebaker. U.S.A., 1986. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 50 mins. 

A double blast of the great Hendrix, re-edited, 
with re-mastered sound in Dolby Stereo. 
Monterey has been compiled from the original 
footage of the 
unforgettable Jimi 
Hendrix Experience 
performing at the 
1967 Monterey Pop 
Festival, which 
marked the 
beginning of the 
‘Summer of Love’. A 
new Hendrix was on 
show at the Isle of 
Wight Festival in 
August 1970, when 
half a million people 


saw a consummate musician who no longer 
needed showmanship to succeed. So come and 
revel in stunning performances of “Voodoo 
Chile”, “All Along the Watchtower”, “Freedom”, 
and many more. 

Misery (18) 

July 17-21 

See under ‘Main Films’ for notes. 

Henry: Portrait of a 
Serial Killer (18) 

July 19-21 

See under ‘Crime Wave’ season for notes. 

L.A. Story ( 15 ) 

July 24-28 

Director: Mick Jackson. U.S.A., 1991. 

Starring: Steve Martin, Victoria Tennant, Richard E. Grant, 
Marilu Henner. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 95 mins. 

Steve Martin’s hymn to the glitzy pleasures of 
modern Los Angeles is not just an affectionate 
reply to Woody Allen’s obsession with New York, 
but a neat blend of satire and surrealism in its 
own right. It’s the first day of spring: open season 
starts on the L.A. freeway; muggers queue 
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patiently alongside customers at cash machines; 
and Martin’s horribly zany TV weatherman is pre¬ 
recording his forecasts so as not to interfere with 
his social schedule. But—hey!—somewhere in 
this urban jungle of trendy consumerism a 
beacon of romance ignites between Martin and 
Victoria Tennant’s visiting English journalist. 
Happily, the burgeoning romance never seems 
forced or gets in the way of the many incidental 
pleasures (like an uncredited Rick Moranis 
inexplicably sending up Hamlet). On the 
contrary, the whole mixture, directed with pace 
and imagination by British film-maker Mick 
Jackson, works a treat, and is guaranteed a 
hearty “Yo!” from audiences.— Tony Whitehead. 


The Doors (18) 

July 31-August 4 

Director: Oliver Stone. U.S.A., 1991. 

Starring: Val Kilmer, Frank Whaley, Kevin Dillon, Meg Ryan. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. 140 mins. 

Jim Morrison: visionary genius, spokesman for a 
generation, or middle class, self-centred drunk? 
Of course, neither assessment describes him 
exactly, and Oliver Stone’s The Doors is at least 
honest enough to show elements of truth in both. 
The movie starts with the advantage of Val 
Kilmer’s fine performance in the central role. He 
not only bears an uncanny resemblance to The 
Lizard King’ but succeeds in bringing out the 
contradictions in the character as he takes the 
viewer on the journey of a tortured artists 
obsessed with the idea of death, pushing himself 
to the edge as he heads towards a predestined 
fate. 

The film opens with images from Morrison’s 
childhood, showing his family driving past an 
overturned truck and a group of dead and injured 
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Pueblo Indians lying 
on the road. 

Morrison the child 
feels the soul of an 
Indian pass into his 
body. The figure of 
the Indian becomes 
a motif throughout 
the film, functioning 
as a guardian and 
guide, but always 
followed by the 
spectre of death. 
Mysticism and spiritual and intellectual 
enlightenment are central to the character, and 
Stone doesn’t fail to pick out Morrison’s 
obsession with literature (the name of the band 
came from Aldous Huxley’s The Doors of 
Perception), philosophy (Morrison was a disciple 
of the German philosopher Nietzsche) and his 
frequent use of ‘mind-expanding’ drugs (“The 
first time I did acid I saw god”, says Meg Ryan as 
Pamela, Morrison’s long-standing girlfriend). 

In case you’re worried, the film doesn’t neglect 
the band’s music. Stone employs his energetic 
style of film-making to make the recreation of the 
concerts as spectacular and convincing as 
possible. He also establishes a neat parallel 
between Morrison’s film school work (images of 
Nazi rallies and Hitler speeches) and his stage 
performances and interest in crowd behaviour 
and manipulation, something which was to bring 
him into conflict with the authorities and end with 
him being charged with incitement to cause a 
riot. 

The Doors continues Stone’s preoccupation 
with the psychology of 60s America and the 
figure of Morrison becomes a variation on the 
troubled male protagonists of earlier films such 


LE SILVERSIDE 

Restaurant Frangais 

27 Warstone Lane, Hockley, 
Birmingham B18 6JQ 

All bookings and enquiries please 
telephone 

021-233 3655 

FREE MEAL Please bring this advert to take advantage 
of our two for the price of one “PLAT UNIQUE 


as Salvador, Platoon, Wall Street and Talk 
Radio, Thus the new film is about Morrison 
rather than The Doors as a group. Still, the rest 
of the band are portrayed to good effect by Kyle 
MacLachlan (Manzarek), Kevin Dillon 
(Densmore) and Frank Whaley (Krieger) as 
seemingly unwilling accomplices in the Jim 
Morrison show. There’s also an amusing cameo 
by Crispin Glover as Andy Warhol, and a not so 
wonderful one by Billy Idol as one of Morrison’s 
buddies. David Myers 

Miller’s Crossing ( 18 ) 

August 8-10 

See under ‘Crime Wave’ season for notes. 

The Grifters (18) 
and The Kill-Off (18) 
August 14-18 

See under ‘Crime Wave’ season for notes. 

Last Tango in Paris (18) 

August 21-25 

See under ‘Main Films’ for notes. 

The Hot Spot (18) 
and Miami Blues (18) 
August 28-31 

See under ‘Crime Wave’ season for notes. 


NEW 

RECORDS/INDIES/ 
OBSCURITIES/ 
RARITIES/IMPORTS 
FROM ALL AROUND 
THE WORLD/CHEAP 
SECONDHAND/60’S, 
70’S, 80’S/MAIL 
ORDER SERVICES/ 
FANZINES ETC. 

GOOD PRICES PAID FOR RARE RECORDS 

189 Corporation Street, Birmingham B4 6RG 
Tel: (021) 233 2967 Fax: (021) 212 1402 
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“No One Is Perfect” 

But we are offering Fine Colour Print, with 
that extra finish. We know our customers 
appreciate that extra little 
difference. 

For more information 
contact us at: 

Belgrave Frost Limited, 

Cottage Leap, 

Rugby, Warks. 

Telephone: (0788) 570631 


: 15% OFF i&! 


- 10% OFF ALL CD’s 

■ When you present this advert with your purchase* 

THE MIDLANDS LEADING SPECIALIST OF MOVIE 
SOUNDTRACKS ON COMPACT DISC, VINYL & CASSETTE. 

■ IMPORTS « DELETIONS • 2nd HAND • CULT • NEW 
We stock what the main-stream shops don’t! 

mm 1,000’s to choose from MAIL ORDER TOO! 

OPEN Mon to Sat; 9.00am to 5.30pm. 

* available with Mail Order purchases also 


DERANN TRAX 99 HIGH ST, DUDLEY, 

WEST MIDLANDS DY8 3ND. TEL: 0384 233191 


JjsnemA 

THE FILM BUFF’S PARADISE 


ORIGINAL 
FILM POSTERS 

FILMSTAR 

PORTRAITS 

BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
POSTCARDS 

AND ALL 

CINEMA 

MEMORABILIA 


X 


OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SILENTS THROUGH TO 
THE 80’s FROM BRITAIN 
THE U.S.A AND EUROPE 

45 SUMMER ROW 
BIRMINGHAM 
B3 1JJ 

In the town centre, 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 

MON - SAT 
11.30am - 5.30pm 
021-236 9879 
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14 Sunday 


JULY 


1 Monday 

THE HAIRDRESSERS HUSBAND (15) 
3.00, 5.30, 7.15 & 9 00 p.m. 

2 Tuesday 

THE HAIRDRESSERS HUSBAND (15) 
3.00, 5.30, 7.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

3 Wednesday 

GREEN CARD (12) 3.00 p.m. 

THE HAIRDRESSER S HUSBAND (15) 
5.30, 7.15 8-9.00 p.m. 

4 Thursday 

GREEN CARD (12) 3.00 p.m. 

THE HAIRDRESSERS HUSBAND (15) 
5.30, 7.15 8-9.00 p.m. 

5 Friday 

GREEN CARD (12) 3.00 & 11.1 5 p.m. 
THE HAIRDRESSERS HUSBAND (15) 
5.15 & 9.30 p.m. 

HAMLET (U) 7.00 p.m. 

6 Saturday 

GREEN CARD (12) 3.00 8- 11.15 p.m. 
THE HAIRDRESSERS HUSBAND (15) 
5.15&9.30p.m. 

HAMLET (U) 7.00 p.m. 

7 Sunday 

GREEN CARD (12) 3.00 p.m. 

THE HAIRDRESSER S HUSBAND (15) 
5.15 8 9.30 p.m. 

HAMLET (U) 7.00 p.m. 

8 Monday 

HAMLET (U) 2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

JULES AND JIM (PG) 4.30 8 9.00 p.m. 

9 Tuesday 

HAMLET (U) 2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

JULES AND JIM (PG) 4.30 & 9.00 p.m.. 

10 Wednesday 

HAMLET (U) 2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

JULES AND JIM (PG) 4.30 & 9.00 p.m. 

11 Thursday 

HAMLET (U) 2.00 8 6.30 p.m. 

JULES AND JIM (PG) 4.30 & 9.00 p.m. 

12 Friday 

JIMI HENDRIX (12) 3.00 8 11.15 p.m. 
IN THE REALM OF THE SENSES (18) 
5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

13 Saturday 

JIMI HENDRIX (12 ) 3.00 8 11.15 p.m. 
IN THE REALM OF THE SENSES (18 ) 
5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 


JIMI HENDRIX (12) 3.00 p.m. 

RED SORGHUM (15) 5.00 p.m. 

JU DOU ( 15) 7.00 p.m. 

IN THE REALM OF THE SENSES (18) 
9.00 p.m. 

15 Monday 

JU DOU (15) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

IN THE REALM OF THE SENSES (18) 
5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

16 Tuesday 

JU DOU (15) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

IN THE REALM OF THE SENSES (18) 
5.00 8 9.00 p.m. 

17 Wednesday 
MISERY (18) 3.00 p.m. 

IN THE REALM OF THE SENSES (18) 
5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

JU DOU (15) 7.00 p.m. 

18 Thursday 

MISERY (18) 3.00 87.00 p.m. 
MANHUNTER (18) 9.00 p.m. 

19 Friday 

MISERY ( 18) 3.00 8 7.00 p.m. 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 5.15, 9.15 8 11.15 p.m. 

20 Saturday 

MISERY (18) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 5.15, 9.158 II. 15p.m. 

21 Sunday 

MISERY (18) 3.00 8 7.00 p.m. 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 5.15 89.15 p.m. 

22 Monday 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 3.00, 5.30, 7.30 8 9.15 p.m. 

23 Tuesday 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 3.00, 5.30, 7.30 8 9.15 p.m. 

24 Wednesday 
L.A.STORY (15) 3.00p.m. 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 5.30. 7.30&9.15p.m. 

25 Thursday 
L.A.STORY (15) 3.00 p.m. 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 5.15 8 9.15 p.m. 

THE HONEYMOON KILLERS (18) 

7.00 p.m. 

26 Friday 

L A. STORY (15) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 



NOCE BLANCHE (15) 5.30 8 9.1 5 p.m. 
HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
1 18) 7.15 p.m. 

27 Saturday 

LA. STORY (15) 3,00 8 11.15 p.m. 
NOCE BLANCHE (15) 5.30 8 9.15 p.m. 
HENR Y: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 7.15 p.m. 

28 Sunday 

L.A. STORY { 15) 3.00 p.m. 

NOCE BLANCHE (15) 5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
HENRY: PORTRAIT OF 4 SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 7.15 p.m. 

29 Monday 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 3.00 8 7.15 p.m. 

NOCE BLANCHE (15) 5.30 8 9.15 p.m. 

30 Tuesday 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 3.00 8 7.15 p.m. 

NOCE BLANCHE (15) 5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 

31 Wednesday 

THE DOORS ( 18) 2.30 p.m. 

NOCE BLANCHE (15) 5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
HENR Y: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER 
(18) 7.15 p.m. 

AUGUST 


1 Thursday 

THE DOORS ( 18) 2.30 p.m. 

NOCE BLANCHE (15) 5.30 7.15 
& 9.15 p.m. 

2 Friday 

THE DOORS (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
MY FATHER'S GLORY (U) 6.15 & 8.30 
p.m. 

3 Saturday 

THE DOORS (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
MY FATHER’S GLORY ( U) 6.15 8 8.30 
p.m. 

4 Sunday 

THE DOORS (18) 3.00 p.m. 

CmZEN KANE (U) 6.30 p.m. 

MY FATHER'S GLORY ( U) 8.45 p.m. 

5 Monday 

CITIZEN KANE (U) 2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 
MY FATHER'S GLORY (U) 4.15 8 8.45 
p.m. 

6 Tuesday 

CITIZEN KANE (U) 2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 
MY FATHER'S GLORY (U) 4.15 & 8.45 
p.m. 

7 Wednesday 

CITIZEN KANE0) 2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 
MY FATHER’S GLORY (U) 4.15 8 8.45 
p.m. 

8 Thursday 

MILLER'S CROSSING (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 
8.30 p.m. 

9 Friday 

MY FATHER'S GLORY 0) 2.15 


... ^ ‘ ?***.. 
& 6.45 p.m. 

AFTER DARK. MY SWEET (18) 4.30 
& 9.00 p.m. 

MILLER'S CROSSING (18) 11.15 p.m. 

10 Saturday 

M Y FATHER'S GLORY <U) 2.15 
& 6.45 p.m. 

AFTER DARK MY SWEET (18) 4.30 
& 9.00 p.m. 

MILLER'S CROSSING (18) 11.15 p.m. 

11 Sunday 

MY FATHER'S GLORY 0) 2.15 & 

6.45 p.m. 

AFTER DARK, M Y SWEET (18) 4.30 
& 9.00 p.m. 

12 Monday 

MY FA THER'S GLORY (U) 2.1 5 & 6.45 
p.m. 

AFTER DARK, M Y SWEET (18) 4.30 
& 9.00 p.m. 

13 Tuesday 

MY FATHER'S GLORY 0) 2.15 8 6.45 
p.m. 

AFTER DARK, MY SWEET (18) 4.30 
8 9.00 p.m. 

14 Wednesday 

THE GRIFTERS (18)8 THE KILL-OFF 
(18) 3.00 p.m. 

MY FATHER'S GLORY 0) 6.45 p.m. 
AFTER DA RK, M Y SWEET (18) 9.00 p.m. 

15 Thursday 

THE GRIFTERS (18) & THE KILL-OFF 
(18) 3.00 p.m. 

AFTER DARK, MY SWEET ( 18) 6.45 & 

9.00 p.m. 

16 Friday 

THE GRIFTERS (18) 8 THE KILL-OFF 
(18) 3.00 8 11.15 p.m. 

A FTER DARK, MY SWEET (18) 6.45 & 

9.00 p.m. 

17 Saturday 

THE GRIFTERS (18)8 THE KILL-OFF 
(18) 3.00 8 11.15 p.m. 

AFTER DARK, MY SWEET ( 18) 6.45 & 

9.00 p.m. 

18 Sunday 

THE.GRIFTERS (18) 8 THE Klll-OFF 
(18) 3.00 p.m. 

AFTER DARK, MY SWEET { 18) 6.45 p.m. 
THE SPIDER’S STRATAGEM (PG) 9.00 
p.m. 

19 Monday 

THE SPIDER'S STRATAGEM (PG) 3.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

AFTER DARK, MY SWEET (18) 6.45 p.m. 

20 Tuesday 

THE SPIDER'S STRATAGEM (PG) 3.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

AFTER DARK, MY SWEET (1$) 6.45 p.m. 

21 Wednesday 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00 p.m. 
AFTER DARK, M YSWEET (18) 6.45 p.m. 


||| , * 

THE SPIDER'S STRATEGEM (PG) 

9.00 p.m. 

22 Thursday 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00 8 6.30 
POINT BLANK ( 18) 9.00 p.m. 

23 Friday 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00 
8 11.15 p.m. Zl 
MY MOTHER’S CAStLE 0) 7.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

24 Saturday 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00 
& 11.15p.m. 

MY MOTHER'S CASTLE (U) 7.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

25 Sunday 

l.ASTTANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00 p.m. 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION (15) 

6.45 p.m 

MY MOTHER'S CASTLE (U) 9.00 p.m. 

26 Monday 

MY MOTHER'S CASTLE 0) 3.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

BEFORE THE REVOLUTION (15) 

6.45 jp.m. 

27 Tuesday 

MY MOTHER'S CASTLE (U) 3.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

BEFORE THE REVOLUTION (15) 

6.45 p.m. 

28 Wednesday 

THE HOT SPOT (18)8 MIAMI BLUES 
t* (18) 2.15 p.m. 

BEFORE THE REVOLUTION (15) 

6.45 p.m. 

MY MOTHER'S CASTLE (U) 9.00 p.m. 

29 Thursday 

THE HOTSPOT (18)8 MIAMI BLUES 
(18) 2.15 p.m. 

MY MOTHER'S CASTLE (U) 7.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

30 Friday 

THE HOT SPOT (18)8 MIAMI BLUES 
(18) 2.15&11.15p.m. 

MY MOTHER'S CASTLE (U) 7.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

31 Saturday 

THE HOT SPOT (18) & MIAMI BLUES 
(18) 3.00 8 11.15 p.m. 

M Y MOTHER'S CASTLE (U) 7.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 
021-359 3979 
E3 ACCESS/VISA = 
WELCOME IN ADVANCE 





















